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had a claim on it. The system of sharing the product of joint cultivation?
among the co-heirs according to the need of each probably began tc<
appear unfair to those whose needs were smaller and who therefore ab-
sorbed a smaller share of the total product. The feeling of jealousy
engendered in this manner possibly militated against the maintenance
of the plan of common cultivation, and subdivision resulted. The land
that may have been affected in this manner, however, must obviously
have been negligible in amount.
As regards the artisans in the towns, they did not as a rule possess
any land. When, owing to competition of machine-made goods, they
lost their vocation, they became landless labourers. This may be looked
upon as a cause of the increase of pressure on land but could not have
had any direct influence on the division of the land. It is possible that
some of the urban artisans migrated to the villages and bought or occu-
pied a small piece of land which was uneconomic from the very beginning
or became so in due course owing to the operation of the law' of in-
heritance. It is, however, improbable that the artisans, who were driven
to the land because their original occupation had ceased to be remunera-
tive, should have ordinarily commanded sufficient savings or credit to-
enable them to purchase land. In any case, unless the land so acquired
was a slice out of an originally larger piece of land, the position so far
as subdivision was concerned would remain the same as before. If, on
the other hand, new land was occupied, this would add to the original
number of holdings ; it would not accentuate the subdivision of holdings-
that already existed. On the whole therefore we may hazard the state-
ment that while the decline of the handicrafts resulted for the most part
in an increase of landless labourers, its influence in the direction of in-
creasing subdivision and fragmentation of holdings was not very great.
In so far, however, as the handicraftsmen were turned into tenants, their
demand for cultivable land must have resulted in greater subdivision
and fragmentation of cultivation.
It is nevertheless possible to establish a causal connexion between
the failure of industry to expand in proportion to the increase of popu-
lation on the one hand, and extreme subdivision and fragmentation of
holdings on the other. If the increase of population in recent times
had been accompanied by a commensurate development of manufacturing
industries, the superfluous population on the land would have been
absorbed by it. If the family became too numerous to be maintained
comfortably on its holding, some of the members would have moved to-
the industrial centres, leaving the rest to cultivate the family holding
and enjoy the fruits of their labour. The legal right on the family land'
of those who left the village would remain. But if the employment in
industries gave them the means of a decent existence, there would be
a readiness on their part to forgo their claims on the income from the
family land in favour of those who remained on it. Unfortunately, sucb